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Australia’s Birdman 



Every day the Australian shy lyre bird to emerge. When it 
Broadcasting Commission receives did, and made its call, he imitated 
letters addressed to Alex Walker, it so successfully that it left its 
Birdman, Mr, Walker is Aus- hiding place and ran round look- 
tralia’s 'most successful mimic of ing for the mysterious visitor, 
birds and animals, and for the past. . He is an enthusiastic supporter 
five years his “Call of the Bush” of the Gould League of Bird 
session has been a fascinating Lovers, and tours schools to teach 
feature of the Children’s Hour, boys and girls how to make bird 
Bird lovers say it is impossible to calls themselves, 
distinguish his imitations from the One day he gave a radio demon- 
real thing. stration of a drover and his dogs 

His repertoire extends from the bringing in a mob of sheep. Later 
lowly note of the crow to the a country boy wrote to say that a 
squealing of a pig, and . he has sheep dog, hearing Alex Walker’s 
helped to provide sound effects for imitation, had raced off down the 
many, stage and film productions, paddock and begun to round up 
. Ever since he was ten_ Mr. the sheep. After another “Call of 
Walker has loved long.walks in the the Bush” session, a country child 
bush, studying the habits and calls wrote that she has a pet Wallaby, 
of wild creatures. He spent hours and when Mr. Walker made the 
among the tail timber in Victoria’s call of a Mother Wallaby the pet 
Dandenong Ranges waiting for the jumped about and answered him. 


Scientists on 
Safari 

Four Swiss scientists, engaged 
on research in Uganda for the 
University : of Geneva, have just 
completed an exciting canoe 
journey down, the River Nile. 
They travelled from the Sudanese 
border to the Murchison Falls 
National Park, and the journey 
took them three weeks. 

At times the going was so diffi¬ 
cult that the scientists had to dis¬ 
mantle their fibre-glass canoe and 
carry the sections through papyrus 
swamps and across rapids. Some 
days they were able to cover no 
more than 400 yards. 

An unexpected delay came when 
one of the men injured a foot, He 
was unable to walk, and to get 
medical attention his three com¬ 
panions had to carry him across 
many miles of bush, inhabited 
only by herds of elephant, buffalo, 
and rhino. 

After the injury had healed 
sufficiently, all four walked back 
to complete their journey. 

Altogether, they took more than 
2000 colour photographs and over 
6000 feet of colour film. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS IN 
UGANDA 

Uganda has its first traffic lights, 
They have been installed at Kam¬ 
pala and African pedestrians to 
whom they were . a novelty 
assembled at road junctions, fas¬ 
cinated by the sight of cars stop¬ 
ping and starting at the command 
of coloured lights. 

Hundreds of posters explaining 
the lights have been displayed in 
the town, but for the first fort¬ 
night motorists who ignored the 
signals were let off with a caution. 


MINK-SPOTTERS 

WANTED 

Bred in Britain for their fur, 
mink have been escaping from 
captivity in the West Country and 
setting up homes along some of 
our river banks. > ‘ 

They have been seen along a 12 
to 15 miles stretch of the River 
Teign, and have been spotted 
catching trout and raiding hen 
houses. 

A call to amateur naturalist £ to 
take up mink-watching has been 
made in a report to the Mammal 
Society by Mr. Ian Linn, an Exeter 
University zoologist. “With the 
dreadful example of . the grey 
squirrel before us,” he writes, “it 
seems clear that an-investigation 
• into the distribution and status of 
the mink in Britain is already pver- 
due” 



British frigate made in Germany 

This striking scale-model of the Prince Frederick, an early 
18th-century British frigate, has been made in Hamburg. 


LOST IN THE WASH 

Hunting for King John’s jewels 

In October 1216 King John lost a precious load of gold 
and jewels in the Wash. Worth, perhaps, a million of, 
our money, it was lost when the Kings baggage wagons 
were caught by the tide while trying to cross from Norfolk 
into Lincolnshire . 

So runs the story, and as long ago as 1906 the evidence 
was 1 thoroughly sifted, and experts came to the conclusion 
that it was substantially true. And now science has taken 
a Land in trying to discover the exact route'the royal 
baggage wagons took. If that were known it might be 
possible to find the treasure. 


Tt must be, remembered that in made laboratory tests and found 
1 medieval times the Wash was that certain soils had greater elec- 
vastly different in size and shape trical resistance than others. This 
from what it is today, large areas meant that if a causeway did exist 
having been reclaimed for farm- it should be possible to make an 
land. There were no drainage electrical contour “map”, 

ditches and no protective embank- The site of the causeway now 
ments; and at high tide 'a very being mostly farmland or wood- 
much bigger tract was under water, land,' all the apparatus—resistance 
When King* John 
and his army set out 
to march,from King’s 
Lynn to Lincolnshire 
in October 1216 the 
main body went round 
by Wisbech, which 
was then at the head 
of the Neqe estuary. 

The present position 
'of village churches 
south of Sutton Bridge 
roughly marks the 
banks of dhis. former 
river-mouth through 
which the Ncne. now 
runs in a much nar¬ 
rower course. But the 
King’s wagons, carry¬ 
ing the royal luggage 
—and the royal 
treasure—took a short 
cut along a natural 
ridge of clay forming 
a causeway across the 
estuary. 



Backed by a strong The resistance meter mounted on skis shown ii 


north wind, the tide use 

from the Wash often 
comes in very strongly, and some¬ 
times earlier than usual. It was , 
probably in such circumstances 
that the baggage train was ‘ 
suddenly trapped and swamped, 
leaving no person alive to tell of 
the disaster. 

ELECTRICAL CONTOUR MAP 

To try to locate the exact place 
where this happened seemed quite 
impossible’ until it occurred to 
scientists that the kind of machine 
used for finding hidden oil re¬ 
serves might also be useful in this 
case. So a London firm of elec¬ 
trical engineers, Evershed and 
Vignoles, recently carried out an 
extensive survey in the Cross Keys 
and Long Sutton area, on the site 
of the former Nene estuary, now 
far inland. 

Before going out on field work 
in search of the causeway the firm 


during surveys on The Wash 

meter, cable drums, electrodes, and 
writing table-—was mounted on a 
frame running on steel skis so that 
it could be moved by members of 
the party when necessary. 

The investigation lasted : four 
weeks, and altogether 1000 meter 
readings were taken. From these 
readings a map was produced 
which seemed to confirm the 
existence of the clay causeway still 
running for . about three miles 
under the top-soil.' ' 

The Wash Research Committee 
are now deciding what • further 
steps should be taken. As the lost 
treasure would have occupied only 
a small part of the long baggage 
train, a very detailed .search would 
have to be made to pinpoint it in 
the clay, lying under many feet of 
soil. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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PEERS AND THE 
UPPER HOUSE 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

Just 70 years ago the Marquess of Salisbury—the last 
Prime Minister to sit in the House of Lords—made the . 
first of many attempts in modern times to “ reform ” the 
House of Lords . 

This year has seen a limited but historic change , enabling 
the Sovereign to confer peerages, on women as well as men, 
for life only . (This is in addition to the Sovereigns 
personal right to create hereditary peerages .) Such life 
peers are intended to sit and vote in the House of Lords , 
and thus strengthen the ranks of non-Conservative peers. 

lthough there are nearly 900 . he is under 21 years of age. or is 


peers of all ranks, from 
Royal Duke to baron, by no means 
all of them can, or wish to, sit and 
vote in the Lords. For one thing, 
there are peers who can only sit if 
they are elected, as well as the 
hereditary peers. 

Indeed, the creation of life peers 
is no new practice. Since the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, 
as amended by later laws, the 
Sovereign appoints nine Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary. These rank 
as barons, and can sit and vote in 
the House for life, but cannot pass 
,on their titles to their descendants. 

FIVE CLASSES 

' In studying the way the peerage 
has "grown during the centuries it 
will be useful if we remember the 
part played by the union of 
England and Scotland in 1707 and 
the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1801. As a result there 
are five classes of peers. 

There are the peers of England 
' and of Scotland holding titles 
granted before the union. . Then 
we have peers of Great Britain 
(separate from those of England 
and of Scotland) created after 1707. 
Fourthly, there are the. peers of 
Ireland whose titles were created 
before the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Lastly, peers of the 
. United Kingdom created since that 
Union. 

Under our constitution the 
Sovereign can make any number 
of new peers of the United King¬ 
dom, but not a new peer of 
England, of Scotland, or of Great 
Britain. And only a limited num¬ 
ber of new Irish peerages can be 
bestowed (the last was in the case 
of Lord Curzon in 1898). * 

RIGHT TO VOTE * 

vPeers of England, Great Britain, 
or the United Kingdom are en¬ 
titled to sit and vote in the Lords 
if they wish. But peers of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland can take their 
places only if they are eleefed by 
their fellow Scottish and fellow 
Irish peers in each case. 

Sixteen Scottish peers arc elected 
by tKeir compatriot peers to 
represent them in each Parliament. 
Five Irish peers are similarly 
elected, although at one time the 
Irish peers sent as many as 28 of 
their number to the Lords. 

• Most peers do' not attend the 
Lords;' - The 'work falls ' upon 
about a hundred public-spirited 
“regulars”. As we have seen, not 
all our noblemen sit automatically 
and there are certain special 
limitations, too. 

V A peer cannot be summoned if 


an alien who has been naturalised, 
or is bankrupt, or is serving a sen¬ 
tence for treason or felony and 
has not been pardoned. 

Irish peers not elected to the 
Lords can, unlike all other peers, 
stand for election to the Commons. 
Peers cannot vote in a. parliament¬ 
ary, election except ,in the case of 
Irish peers who may be members 
of the Commons. 

In addition to the five classes of 
peers there are & number of 
peeresses who carry-the same rank 
and title granted to their male 
forebears. These arc 44 peeresses 
in their own right”. . An example 
is Viscountess Rhondda, who 
would have remained the Hon. 
Margaret Thomas but for the fact 
that her father (formerly. Mr. D, 

, A. Thomas), for his great services 
to the State, was enabled to trans¬ 
fer his viscountcy to his only child, - 
a daughter. 

These peeresses have never sat 
in the Lords, and even under the 
reform plan still cannot automatic¬ 
ally do so, though on merit, of 
course, any lady, titled or untitled, 
could now be created a life peeress 
in the new parliamentary sense. 


JUST AN IDEA 

To read without reflecting is like 
eating without digesting, 

Edmund Burke 


Treasure Trove 
at school 

A New Zealand schooj has re¬ 
ceived an. unusual addition to its 
swimming pool fund. 

While pulling down a small 
building in the grounds of Auck¬ 
land Girls’ Grammar School some 
workmen unearthed a glass jar 
wrapped in a newspaper of 1937. 
The jar was crammed with old 
banknotes. 

This was “treasure trove,” and 
an Auckland magistrate has de¬ 
cided that the school is to receive 
£289, which is half the value of 
the banknotes, while the men who 
found, the mysterious parcel will 
share the rest. 

World’s tallest 
flagpole 

Kew Gardens will soon have a 
flagpole 214 feet high, the tallest 
in the world. A Douglas fir tree 
is being sent from Vancouver 
Island, as a gift from British 
Columbia, which celebrates its 
100th anniversary this year. 

The present flagpole at Kew, 
another Douglas fir given by 
British Columbia in 1919, was 
originally the same length as the 
new one, but has been shortened 
by 78 feet because of decay. 
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ZOO BOY 

Clive Lloyd is known ■ as the 
Zoo Boy at Bexley, Kent. In his 
garden he has a two-foot alligator 
in a tank, and a shed full of turtles, 
lizards, newts, mice, rats, guinea- 
pigs, and hamsters. Indoors he 
keeps two bush babies, a monkey, 
and two iguanas. And soon he 
hopes to have a boa constrictor for 
the snake pit his father has just 
built him. 

Clive, who is 11, first became 
interested in animal life six years 
ago. At one time he kept 500 
snails in a bath in his garden! 


News from Everywhere 


A party of aqualung swimmers 
are to make a search of Loch Ness 
in June in an attempt to discover 
the famous “ monster.” . 

GLIDING RECORD 

Commander H. C. Goodhart, 
R.N., Britain’s leading glider 
pilot, has set up a new record for 
th longest glider flight in Britain. 
He' fle^ 312 miles, from Cam¬ 
bridgeshire to a point near 
Penzance. 

The Queen will take the salute 
at the St. George’s Day parade of 
Queen’s Scouts at Windsor Castle 
next Sunday. 

A Dutch carillon of 47 bells will 
be a feature of the Brussels Fair. 
After the Fair, the bells will be 
hung in Arnhem Church. 

Traffic lights which can be 
plugged into sockets at road junc¬ 
tions wherever traffic is getting out 
of hand are being used at Olden¬ 
burg, West Germany. 

FIFTY YEARS YOUNG 

The Scout, official weekly maga¬ 
zine of the Boy Scouts, has just 
published its golden jubilee num¬ 
ber. B.-P. himself founded the 
paper, the fust article of the first 
issue (April 18, 1908) being “How 
I Started Scouting, by Lieut.- 
General Baden-Powell.” 

~ Mr. James Martin, designer of 
Britain’s ejector seat, has been pre¬ 
sented with the premier award of 
the U.S. Flight Safety Foundation^ 

Many of London’s public build¬ 
ings will be floodlit every night 
from April 28 until September 28. 

The National Trust’s purchase 
of five acres of cliff at Wembury 
Bay, Devon, links two other pieces, 
of land already owned by the 
Trust, and provides a public cliff 
walk of nearly two miles. 

It is estimated that there are 
about 190,000 motor scooter s on 
Britain’s roads. 
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Skirrid Fawr rising 1596 feet above lush meadow- 
lands near Abergavenny, Monmouthshire 


A dead curlew picked up on the 
beach at Blakeney, Norfolk, had 
been ringed at Stockholm in 1926, 
so that it was at least 32 years old. 

The Queen Mary recently made 
her first Atlantic trip with her new 
stabilisers. She encountered rough 
seas which, the captain said, would 
normally have made her roll 15 
degrees. The stabilisers reduced 
the roll to 1J degrees. 

MUSIC WHILE YOU WAIT 

A new musical coin-in-the-slot 
machine has been produced by the 
Automat Machine Sales Company 
of London. It plays a popular 
melody while the purchased item 
is being delivered. 

Terra-cotta heads and bronzes 
discovered last November in 
Western Nigeria are to be shown 
at the British Museum and the 
Manchester University Museum. 
The area where they were found 
is believed to be the site of an 
'ancient city. 

The police superintendent of 
Eye, Suffolk, has raised £832 to¬ 
wards the restoration of the parish 
church bells by selling spring- 
cleaning salvage. Last year he 
collected 56 tons. 

High over Locarno, a Swiss ‘ 
glider pilot was attacked by a huge 
eagle. The pilot nose-dived and 
was saved from further attacks 
when a fighter pilot drove the 
bird away. .. „ 

THEY SAY . . . 

JJritain Is a country where the 
weather is wonderful and there 
is no winter at all. * 

Prof essor Boris Petro i\ 
on Moscow Radio 

J^ast year I played cricket on 
village greens in England, in 
an atmosphere of content and 
enjoyment, and I believe that is • 
the only way cricket should be 
played. 

Ion Craig , Captain of Australia 

(Jould one wish for a finer central 
feature of a stamp than the 
very lovely head which appears on 
oiir stamps today? 

Mr. S . D. Sargent , Deputy Director- 
General of the Post Office 

Out and About 

'One sign that Nature is ready for 
. ... the,, abundance of. coming 
summer is the activity of insect¬ 
hunting birds. ‘ For hours the swal- : 
lows, swifts, and martins wheel and 
swoop. At intervals swallows and 
martins will land, perhaps to drink' 
at a puddle, or to perch on a roof 
or a telephone cable. But the swift 
is specialised for flying and its very 
short legs are almost useless for 
standing or‘walking* It can only 
cling or shuffle. ' 

These fliers arrived here weeks 
ago, to breed and stay for the sum¬ 
mer. The latest and smallest/the 
sand-martins, will be the first to 
rear-young, making a nest tun¬ 
nelled : into*, the side of a sand- 
quarry or adapting : a ready-made 
hole. They; will begin-to lay eggs 
in about ten days, or nearly a fort¬ 
night before the swallows and 
swifts.' ' ■ i- ‘ C. D. D. 
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CANADA is to build 
two. new roads to * ier §7V"* 

Arctic shores at a cost of 
£40,000,000. One of A 
them will run for €00 -j*** ' 
miles from the Yukon *-v**)©3 
mining settlement of 
Keno Hill to Tuktoyak-' 
tuknearthe mouth of the 
Mackenzie River,. The 
other will run 500 miles 
through the North-West 
Territories, from the 
Great Slave Lake to 
Coppermine.. 
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The clocks above show time all over the world.. Sun¬ 
light moves westward round the Earth, travelling 15 
degrees an hour. This means that every 15 degrees 
east of Greenwich the clock is one hour ahead, and 
every 15 degrees west is one hour behind. 
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EUROPE 


THE MEKONG RIVER, flowing 2800 
miles from Tibet to the China Sea, 
may be surveyed with a view to using 
its waters to raise living standards 
in Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Viet-Nam. See news columns 


BRAZIL is building a new capital, Brasilia,* 4000 
feet up in the hills 600 miles north-west bf Rio 
de Janeiro, the present capital. Work has already 
started on the making of roads and the Presidential 
Palace and other buildings, 


NORTHERN RHODESIA may be¬ 
come a great wheat-growing country* 
700 square miles are scheduled for 
development in the North - Western 
Province, where a pilot irrigation 
scheme has given a satisfactory yield; 
and surveys are also being made in 
the Northern Province. 
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SECOND only to the Philippines as j 
.:‘ a grower of the useful coconut palm, ] 
gg India plans to increase production by \ 
Unimproved cultivation and control of i 
pests and diseases, 
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ZEALAND 



Hawkes 
Bay £ 

•’ I. BLACK GULLS are threatening New 
Zealand's famous gannet sanctuary, in 
H^awkes Bay. kja.ving already destroyed 
. a neighbouring* tern colony, the gulls 
' - ‘. now swoop on the gannets' nests and 
carry off the eggs. 


PLANS TO HARNESS A MIGHTY RIVER 


Explosives remove 
mountain tops 

A huge explosion has removed 
the tops of two underwater peaks 
in the Seymour Narrows, between 
Vancouver Island and another 
small island off the coast of British 
Columbia. 

Situated in a channel less than 
half a mile wide, these peaks rose 
to within a few feet of the surface 
at low tide. Together with violent 
currents which they created they 
made the narrows well-nigh im¬ 
passable except at high tide; in¬ 
deed, more than 100 ships have 
been lost trying to make the pas¬ 
sage on the wrong part of the tide. 

To remove the top of the peaks, 
shafts and tunnels-were bored into 
the rock and 1400 tons of explosive 
packed into them. 

Elaborate safety precautions had 
to be taken before the charge was 
set off. With hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of tons of rock to be blasted, 
* everybody living within three miles 
of the narrows was moved. 

When the operation was com¬ 
pleted, 50 feet of water covered 
the rocks at low tide. 


Nylon for tlic Navy 

Ropes of nylon instead of wire 
, and awnings of Terylcne instead 
of canvas are among the up-to-date 
features in the Royal Navy’s latest 
frigate, H.M.S. Llandaff. 

Nylon ropes have been used for 
many years in merchant ships and 
whalers, their slightly higher price 
being offset by years of wear, light 
weight, and the fact that they re¬ 
tain their strength when wet. 


OPERATION BATHING 
TRUNKS 

■ A series of trenches at Haywards 
Heath County Secondary School, 
Sussex, might be mistaken for 
archaeological diggings but , any 
local schoolboy will tell you “It’s 
the first stage of ‘Operation 
Bathing Trunks ’ ”, 

This is the unofficial name for 
the building of the school’s own 
swimming bath and the boys have 
been collecting funds for some 
years. Now they have £2100. 

The boys have volunteered to 
help in all the digging for the water 
pipes, filter beds and pumping 
house. All the paving will also be 
done by them—with some help, 
it is hoped, from their fathers. The 
bath itself and the water 'purifi¬ 
cation plant will be constructed by 
outside contractors. # 

For tourists in Paris 

This bus, allowing all-round viewing, 
has been specially designed for tour¬ 
ists in Paris. Instead of a guide to des¬ 
cribe places of interest, the bus carries 
a tape-recording and loudspeakers. 


Prayers for a 
Shropshire lad 

The Stationers’ Company School 
at Hornsey, Middlesex, is 100 years 
old, and to mark the centenary a 
service is to be held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on May 1. During the 
service special prayers will be said 
for John Norton, a Shropshire- 
born printer and publisher to 
whom the school largely owes its 
foundation. 

John Norton, who had a shop in 
St.. Paul’s Churchyard, died in 1612 
and left £1000 to the Stationers’ 
Company, to be invested in land in 
the City and thus provide funds to 
help struggling members, Other 
times, other needs. In 1858 the 
money was used to found the 
Stationers’ Company School. 

Prayers for John Norton in St. 
Paul’s are no new thing. He was 
buried with some of his kinsmen 
in the Chapel of St. Faith in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s, and on Ash 
Wednesday every year a service is 
held there in accordance with his 
last will and testament. 


Once again the United Nations 
is bringing help to an under¬ 
developed part of the world, 

Its latest project in this field has 
been carried out at the request of 
four Far Eastern countries—Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, and Viet- 
Nam. On their behalf a United 
Nations Survey Mission has made 
a preliminary report on the future 
use of the mighty Mekong River 
which flows through these 
countries. 

The governments concerned 
would like to develop navigation, 
water-power, and irrigation. At 
present this . great river, flowing 
2800 miles from Tibet to the 
China Sea, is. a vast source of 


BACK TO FIJI 

A fine collection of Fijian relics 
which has been in England for a 
century has now been returned to 
the Fiji Museum in Suva. 

Consisting largely of clothes, 
fishing tackle, dolls, needles, and 
other domestic implements, the 
collection was brought to England 
by Dr. Richard Burdsall Lyth, one 
of the earliest missionaries in the 
South Pacific. 


DOUBLE TIME FOR PREMIER 

During his recent five-week tour 
of Asia Mr. Walter Nash, New 
Zealand’s Prime Minister, wore a 
, watch on each of his wrists. 

One showed local time wherever 
he went, and the other showed 
New Zealand time, so that Mr. 
Nash could imagine what was hap¬ 
pening there 6000 miles away. 


potential benefits which is largely 
running to waste. It rises among 
the Himalayan snows and so main¬ 
tains a powerful flow of . water 
throughout the year. \ • 

The U.N. mission, headed by 
Lieut.-General Wheeler, who was 
responsible for clearing the Suez 
Canal last year, recommends a 
five-year survey of the waterway 
and its adjoining lands. It will 
take as long as this to gain all 
the knowledge necessary before 
plans can be made to the best 
advantage of all concerned. 

Such a project, if successfully 
carried out, yould change the lives 
of millions for the better. 

See World Mop 


Modern Highwaymen 

Anything which helps to teach 
Road Safety deserves support, and 
one way of helping the good cause 
is to stick colourful “Highway¬ 
men” transfers on your bicycle, 
school satchel, or on any other 
permitted object where they will 
attract attention. 

Issued by the firm of Johnson 
and Johnson (Great Britain) 
Limited, these transfers illustrate 
six aspects of road safety. The 
idea is to train children as modem 
Highwaymen—people who know 
the Highway Code by heart and 
are alert to traffic dangers. 

The transfers can be “obtained, 
free of charge, from Mrs. Heather 
Dean, The London Press Exchange 
Limited, Public Relations Depart¬ 
ment,.8 Serle Street, .W.C.2.. 































































ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND P ROCrSeS^ ^ 


VERA-IS A 

>R 



STOP AMD LOOK AT WHEELS 


;]\£agnetic tape whizzing through 
a recording head at nearly 20 
feet a second and converting 
stored electricity into a T V picture. 
This is the wonder ' of VERA 
(Vision Electronic Recording 
Apparatus), the B B C’s new teie- 
recording invention .which can re- 
produce a T V programme, sound 
and vision, within a 
l second of the actual 
I performance; 

, This is a great im- 
S provement on filmed 
jtelerecording, in which 
. a film camera-photo¬ 
graphs the, picture off 
the end of a cathode 
ray tube. The film 
has to be developed 
before the picture can 
be played back; this 
means delay and, in 
most cases, a certain 
amount of distortion. 

Film is expensive, too, 
and can bo used only 
once,' whereas the 
tape which is used in 
-VERA, can be 
used again and again. 

VERA, which the 
BBC Research 
| Department has been working on 
j since 1956, transfers vision to tape 
in much the same way as sound is 
recorded on a tape machine. But 


because the picture requires a band 
of frequencies some 300 times as 
wide as for sound, the tape must 
be run through at .very high speed. 

The quality of the picture is 
extremely good with little of the 
fuzziness. which marks ordinary, 
telerccordings. V E R A will soon 
go into experimental use. 



VERA, showing the tape spools and 
recording head 

VERA is a bulky piece of 
apparatus, but the time may come 
when home models might be 
developed. 


Four musicians in search of a name 


iJ^quR young people who have 
formed a musical quartet, will 
be guests of Studio E in BBC 
Children’s T V on Monday. 

Two of them are sisters—15- 
year-old Hilary and 13-year-old 
Jacqueline du Pre. Hilary, who 
plays the flute,’ holds the Gold 
Medal of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society. Jacqueline ; (cello) won 
the Suggia grant ., of the Arts 
Council. She was the. youngest 


among about 50 applicants and the 
only one to gain the coveted award. 

They are joined by 16-year- 
old violinist Diana Cummings, 
daughter of Keith Cummings, well- 
known viola-player with the .Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra; and Ian 
White (16), who plays the viola. 

. The new qiiar tet have never 
before appeared together in public, 
so they arc now trying to invent 
a name for their ensemble. 
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* BOOKCASE 
>V HEC0RD CHBINEfi 

Magnificent > ultra-modern 
space-saving item designed 
for 3 essential purposes. 

Holds 200 to 300 Records 
(upright to keep in perfect 
condition), incorporates a 
spacious Bookcase. Drop- 
front (desk closes when 
numerous compartments _ 
coiitain documents, etc. Superbly made, 
beautifully ^ sand polished . 100% , hard 
'wood. Doors Compo lteed. 42 in. high 
x 24 in. wpie. Oiler you must not miss. 
Flat top takes Radio or Gram. 

* AAFMEW 

WATERPROOF/, 

* BACKPACKS/ 

One large fully zipped 
compartment; One ditto 
same size back to back, 

4 but toned-off separate 
side by side super¬ 
imposed pockets, 2 
strong adjustable web¬ 
bing back straps with 
easy-relcase press studs. 

Made of genuine Jl.A.F.' 100% water¬ 
proof material, all brand new. Ideal for 
Motor-Cyclists, Hikers, Fishermen and 
100 uses. 4/11 only, post, etc. 1/1. A 
fraction of original cost. LISTS, TERMS. 


lEADQUARTER and 



BRAND NEW 



RIECOISDS 

6.5 SPECIAL 
STARS— 

EDEN STHEET 
SKIFFLE CnOUF 

appear on these spanking new items just 
off press, 1958 Record Sensation that 
includes latest Skiffle, Rock ’n’ Roll 
numbers such as ‘Easy Riders,’ ‘Man 
Taking Karnes,’ ’Ain’t It A Shame,’ 
‘Old Smokey,’ etc. . These you definitely 
HAVE NOT got in your collection. We 
have scooped the market. New, unbreak¬ 
able 78 r.p.m.—Automatic process— 
Hi-Fi, long life, suitable all record 
players, radiograms, etc. Send only 10/- 
for ten records, Inch Album and post. 

* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

RIDGE TENT ^ 4 /- 



BRAND NEW de- 
r. Y luxe “Safety” Tent. 
’ All colours; Complete. 
Ideal cyclists, campers. Length 7 ft. 
3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
X 3 ft, 6 in. high x 12 in. walls. All 
approx. Weight 31 lb. Cash 55/- or 
4/- deposit and- 9 monthly payments 
6/-, 1 of 2/6. WITH FLYSltEET, 83/6 
or 0/3 deposit & 8 monthly payments 
9/9, 1 of 4/9. Both, carriage 2/6. 


(Dept. CN/34) 190/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Janet., London, B.E.B, Open all Sat. 1 p.in. Wed. 


H°w did man get along without 
wheels? We scarcely* ever 
pause to think about the wonder ’ 
of such a seemingly commonplace 
invention until someone like Andor 
Gomme comes along. He is the 
Cambridge lecturer now running 
the monthly Stop and Look series 
in B B C Children’s TV. 

Already he has been persuading 
people to take a second look at 
buildings, shop fronts, lamp posts, 
and other examples of design one 
might ignore on, say, a walk to 
school. 

On Friday he will deal with 
design in transport, beginning with 
the wheel in its earliest form and 
taking us right through to the 
landing wheels of a multi-engined 
airliner at London Airport. 

Producer Tony Arnold tells me 
the British Transport Commission 
is lending old bus models, includ¬ 
ing the famous ‘’Old Bill” type, 
date about 1911, which was the 
standard vehicle in London streets 
up to the 1914-18 war, when it was 
used to transport British troops in 
France. Mr. Gomme will compare - 
the interior of early buses with 
those of today. 

You asked 
for them 

X IIE BBC Children’s Hour 
Request Week is now in full 
swing. Jennings at School, which 
easily topped the poll, is repre¬ 
sented this Thursday by Jennings 
and the Unique Antique, with, of 
course, Douglas Hankin taking the 
name-part in this typical Anthony 
Buckeridge tale. In the same pro¬ 
gramme we can hear The Adven¬ 
tures of Mog Madoc by Tudor 
Watkins. . 

This Wednesday, Alec Clunes is 
starring in Episode 5 of Aubrey 
Feist’s Ravensdaughter. 

Norman and Henry Bones the 
Boy Detectives will be heard in 
Oak before Ash on Friday, along 
with Harry Harrison’s The Adven¬ 
tures of Clara Chuff. Saturday’s 
Requests are The Boy and the 
Seven'Wonders by Norman Paint¬ 
ing, and the Sherlock Holmes 
mystery, The Three Students, 

The opening Request Week Fan¬ 
fare each day was specially written 
by David Davis, Children’s Hour 
Head. David, as many listeners* 
know, is a talented musician and 
has composed several pieces which 
have been broadcast and published; 

Improve your 
high-jumping 

r JnnLMA Hopkins, British high 
jumping champion and former 
world-re cord holder, will be in the 
studio on Thursday when Denis 
Compton introduces another Junior 
Sportsview in BBC Children’s TV. 

Thelma will be taking part in the 
new Tips from the Top series in 
which Geoff Dyson, chief national 
coach to the Amateur Athletic 
Association, shows young viewers 
the way to better performance in 
athletics. 



A model of the Hyde Park Corner scheme, showing the entrance to the 

traffic tunnel from Knightsbridgc to Piccadilly 


The most up-to-date model to be 
televised will be of the great east- 
west underpass tunnel at Hyde 
Park Corner which the London 
County Council hopes to have 


ready in two years. The Minister 
of Transport has described it as 
“the largest single road improve¬ 
ment in central London for' 50 
years.” ; * 


New term starts for Schools TV 


Schools TV on the ITV 
channels has usually started 
each term slightly ahead of the 
BBC, but this time Associated- 
RedifTusion does not begin the new 
term until next Monday, nearly a 
week after the BBC term. 

Science and Life, beginning this 
Wednesday and repeated on Mon¬ 
day, deals with strains-and-stress 


problems in building bridges, 
tunnels, skyscrapers, and aircraft. 
Christopher Chataway’s Spotlight, 
on Thursday, falls on Algeria. The 
new regular Friday series on bird¬ 
watching, for pupils of 11 and 12, 
I was able to tell you about a fort¬ 
night ago. The first programme, 
On Being a Bird, by James Fisher, 
will tell how birds fly and nest. 


Twizzle is six months old 


Twizzle, in Associated-Rediffu- 
sion’s Jolly Good Time on 
Tuesdays, is now six*months old, 
having had 24 adventures on T V, 
He is so much liked that I think it 
is worth while giving a word of 
encouragement to him and his 
friends Footso, Candy Floss, Jiffy, 
and Chawky. 


This happy puppet has done a 
wide variety of jobs in these stories 
by Roberta Leigh—everything 
from running a cake shop to build¬ 
ing a cabin town, from fruit pick¬ 
ing to driving a racing car. I hear 
there are 28 more Twizzle films 
waiting to be shown, so he should 
be kept very busy until Christmas. 



Twizzle and his friend Footso 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS 
OF BRITAIN 

2. The Lake District 


Since Wordsworth wrote his Guide through the District of 
the Lakes, nearly 150 years ago, countless people have 
flocked to this delightful region to admire and enjoy its 
closely-packed mountains and valleys and lakes. Naturally , 
then, the Lake District was among the first areas to 
become a National, Park, its establishment in January 1951 
following only a month after the Peak District, 

P'XTCNOiNo over 866 square centres'for visiting Derwentvvater, 
miles in parts of Cumberland, : Thirlmere, Ullswater, and Bassen- 
( Westmorland, and Lancashire, the thwaite, and for climbing Scafell, 
Lakeland National Park stretches Helvellyn, and Skidd aw. 
from Morecambe in the south to visitors are increasingly taking 
the wild moorlands of Caldbeck in par t in the local'traditional sports 
the north, where John Peel lived, and, pastimes, and every summer 
The eastern edge lies on Shap many s people watch- sheep dog 
Summit, where the busy London- trials and Cumberland wrestling. 
to-Carlisle .road climbs high over Sailing and fishing are also popu- 
the bare, . rounded ; fells; the lar| blit the Lakc District un- 
. western limit reaches in places to doubtedly reserves its most special 
the shores of the. Irish Sea. attractions for the walker, and 

Although the loftiest of the Lake- . climber who find on its mountains 
land peaks is Scafell Pike (3210 and fells ;a never-ending variety of 

fine sport, 

FASCINATING WILD LIFE 
The National Park contains 
three Nature reserves and abounds 
in fascinating wild life. Keen-eyed 
bird watchers can sometimes see a 
peregrine falcon or a hen-harrier, 
while on the high fells botanists 
may find several rare Alpine 
plants. 

What of the problems which 
face the Lakc District Planning 
Board, the authority responsible 
for the National Park? As in the 
Peak District, new buildings must 
be carefully designed to fit into 
the landscape,- derelict buildings 
and other eyesores have to be 
cleared away, and car parks are 
required in the busier villages and 
most popular centres. . 

feet), (hey all have the appearance . VOLUNTARY WARDENS 
of great height, because the whole in addition, the Board now 
landscape is on a miniature scale, owns and runs a holiday caravan 
The valleys are seldom much site at Silecroft, near the coast, 
above sea level*, and from these and will shortly open a small In- 
thc mountains generally rise in formation Centre in Windermere, 
a steep, unbroken sweep to their There is no record of -walkers 
summits. The lakes add an im- being turned off the mountains of 
pression of grandeur to the scene, the Lake District, and no special 
often out of all proportion to their arrangements have therefore had 
size. - ' to be made with landowners to 

Windermere, I* the principal secure public access.. Nevertheless, 
tourist centre, is situated in the the Board runs a small and very 
south of the park,'close to the 1 successful voluntary warden. scr- 
lake of the same name. Farther- ; vice for preventing litter and help- 
north, Ambleside. and Keswick ■ -ing and advising walkers, 
draw many visitors as convenient Next week : Snowdonia 




Derwentwater, near Keswick in Cumberland 


Aborigines 
down on 
the farm 

Nine miles north of Esperancc 
Bay, * on the Great Australian 
Bight, the Western' Australian 
Native Welfare Department has 
begun an experiment to determine 
whether the Aborigine can be suc¬ 
cessfully trained for a farming 
career. 

For years these Aborigines have 
assisted at shearing time, and have 
lent a hand with various other odd 
jobs around the farms; but they 1 
are born nomads . and most of 
them soon take to the road and 
bush again. 

Now, in the 200-acre Wongutha 
Farm Training School, ten Abori¬ 
gine boys are being taught the 
basic principles of modern farm¬ 
ing. They are doing practical 
work with sheep, cattle, poultry, 
pigs, and farm machinery, and 
they are also learning English and 
arithmetic. 

In two years’ time they will 
leave the training school and take 
their place as farm workers. Only 
then will it be known if Australia’s 
first training farm for Aborigines 
is a success. 


HITTING OUT 

A few weeks ago the C N 
referred to Edward A lie t son’s feat 
iof scoring 189 runs in 90 minutes. 
Now John Arlott has written a 
little book about that wonderful 
hour-and-a-half at Brighton in 
1911. Published by Epworth 
Press at 6s., it is called Alletson’s. 
Innings, and its sub-title is “The 
most remarkable sustained hitting 
innings in first-class cricket.” 

A remarkable innings indeed! 
Edward Alletson’s score was 47 
when he came Out after lunch to 
resume his innings for Notts, 
against Sussex. Forty minutes later 
he was caught on the. boundary, 
having scored another 142 runs! 

At one point five balls, were out 
of the ground—lost. Another 
buried itself so firmly in the soft 
wood of the stands that “time was 
wasted in trying to prise it out . . . 
no chisel being available.” The 
clock was smashed; a pavilion 
window was broken; and five 
times a ball landed on the roof 
of the ice rink outside the ground. 

Edward Alletson, now in his 
seventies, played for three more 
years and made a few more brisk 
scores, although never again 
achieving the heights he reached 
on that May day in 1911. 

But that one innings gave him a 
place in the history of cricket. 


London City Halls 
oil view 

From now until next Septem¬ 
ber some of the famous Halls of 
the City of London Livery Com¬ 
panies and Guilds will be open to 
visitors on certain days. It is 
necessary to apply for tickets first, 
and a list of dates and Halls can 
be obtained from The City 
of London Information Centre, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4. 


Composer, writer, 
and fighter 

Composer , writer, and fighter are three words which sum 
up the life work of Dame Ethel Smyth, who was born on 
April 23 at Sidcup , Kent, just 100 years ago. Her father 
was a distinguished General, and perhaps she got from him 
the conviction that you must i( stick to your guns ”, It was , 
certainly her guiding principle throughout a long life. . 

he little girl born on St. A holiday in Cornwall, during 
George’s Day, 1858, in the which she explored a wonderful 
small Queen Anne house called sea-cave in the Scilly 1 Islands, gave 
Sidcup Manor was to make her her the idea for her opera, The 
name as a musical composer, a Wreckers, which was performed at 
rare accom- _Covent Garden in 1910. In the 
plishment for same year the degree of Doctor of 

a woman. In Music was conferred on her by 

Mary Smyth She came into new prominence 

became the as a champion of Votes for 

first woman J|||||| Women, and wrote the suffragettes’ 

ever to have ..-“battle song ” The March of the 

an opera per- Women. Her part in the move- 

formed at mmrjmLm ment may have made her an 
C°y e n t Jp^ expert in controversy; but it was 

Garden. ‘ natural genius that made her the 

But to leave home to study author of a series of fine auto¬ 
music seriously was an almost un- biographical books, 
heard-of thing for a girl to do They are full of interesting remi- 
in those days, and the opposition niscences of famous people, 
she had to meet made her a fighter including Queen Victoria, and 
for what she felt were the rights equally readable extracts from her 
of women to use their talents. correspondence which reveal that 
She managed at last to go to she is among the best letter- 
Germany for a musical training, writers in our language, 
and on her return, while still in Her music, strong and uncon- 
her early thirties, she had the thrill vcntional like herself, earned her 
and satisfaction of hearing her • the honour of Dame of the British 
orchestral works performed at con- Empire in 1922. She lived to the 
certs in the Crystal Palace and ripe old age of 86, dying at 
the Albert Hall. Woking on May 9, 1944. 





What’s missing from this Naval helicopter? 
Something vital on every journey! Without it 
the helicopter wouldn’t be complete—just as no 
cycle is complete without a Sturmey-Archer 
Gear. With a Sturmey-Archer Gear to give you 
a push, you glide up hills like a bird. For 
Sturmey-Archer Gears are the most up-to-date 
in the world—light, small, tough and thoroughly 
reliable. So whenjyow go to choose a cycle you’ll 
know just what to insist on. See that it’s fitted 
with a Sturmey-Archer Gear and your cycle 
will be complete! 

•fiuisstiu spvip pn[ca dson dip spj 



No cycle is complete without a 

GEAR 


ARCHER 


STURMEY 



























After-lunch nap for two at a day nursery in Georgetown 


Reaping the rice crop, an important item for lioinc consumption 


The children's New; 

PAN ORAM, 

qriiE only Commonwealth tefri- 
, tory in South America, Brijish < 
Guiana has an Atlantic coastline 500 
" miles’long,'and a total area of 83,000 -* 

, square miles—a little smaller than 
that of Great Britain. The people, 
chiefly of East Indian and African ; 
descent, number ■ a little over half 
a million. | Most of them live in 
the coastal strip, the only cultivated 
region, the interior consisting largely 
of , dense tropical forests and moun¬ 
tainous 'country. The capital, 
Georgetown, has about 94,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

The colony is divided into three 

- counties, named after the, chief 

rivers flowing north to the Atlantic: ; 
Berbice; Demerara (familiar to us • 
because of the sugar); and Esse -1 
quibo, which is 600 miles long and { 
drains more than half of the; 
country. v !' ■ / 1 ' - 

T IIE coastal region of this tropical 

- land was flrst colonised by the y 
Dutch about 1620. It was captured j 
by the British in 1796 during the' 
Napoleonic wars, when Holland was J 
an enforced ally of France. British 
possession was confirmed in 1814. 

A new constitution giving the colony 
a large measure of self-government . 
came into force in January 1954, 
but" was suspended . later in the 
same year owing to serious .dis¬ 
orders. 

Qugar cane is the chief crop and 
British Guiana’s most valuable 
product. Next in value comes a 
mineral product, bauxite, and then 
rice. Timber from the vast forests 
is another valuable item in the 
country’s economy. Coconuts, '■ 
§||^ coffee, rubber, and various fruits are ! 
cultivated. Gold and diamonds.are . 
mined. \ ■ 

British Guiana is a land wither 
future. There are still some 
60,000 square miles of forest await¬ 
ing modern development, and even 
in the populated coastal region 
there are wide areas available for 
cultivation or for grazing cattle. 

The photographs are by Miss Anne Bolt 



Cutting the tall sugar, canc, the colony’s most valuable crop Crane which lifts and weighs a load of sugar cane and 
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■BRITISH GUIANA 



Government House in Georgetown, where Princess Margaret will stay during her tour next week 


Freight plane unloading at Orinduik on the Brazilian frontier 
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Schoolboys perform 
miracles 



A scene from Adam and Eve, performed by boys of the George Mitchell 
County Secondary School at Leyton, Essex 


Some of the Chester Miracle 
Plays have been staged with success 
by the boys of George Mitchell 
County Secondary School at Lcy- 
. ton, Essex. 

Chester is one of the ancient 
cities whose guilds, or societies of 
tradesmen and merchants, used to 
produce simple, homely plays 
based on Bible stories. Some of 
these age-old dramas have come 
down to us, and the Leyton school¬ 
boys decided to produce a few. 
These were about Adam and Eve 
and the Serpent with six assorted 
demons; the Noah family; and lastly 
Abraham, Isaac and the Angel. 

As in the Middle Ages, this was 
'a community affair. First of all, 
the actors—all boys—had to be 
chosen and rehearsed. Then, be¬ 
cause the plays were originally in 
the open, it was necessary to re¬ 
cruit many other performers to 
represent the crowd and members 
of a procession. 

A fine back-cloth was made jn 


the school workshops to represent 
a cathedral with a market-place 
in front. The music department 
produced plainsong and madrigal 
and three clarinet players. Willing 
parents helped to make the cos¬ 
tumes from authentic patterns. 

To crown the success this am¬ 
bitious project was given a show¬ 
ing on B B C Television. 


Suited to a furnace 

A Russian bricklayer recently 
spent 40 minutes repairing the 
inside of an open-hearth steel 
furnace in a temperature of 750 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

This feat was made possible by 
a new insulated suit made from 
layers of cotton and mineral fibres, 
into which cold air is pumped. 

Cooling furnaces for repairs is 
a long process, for they take many 
days to heat up before they can 
6e used again. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


WATCHING THE BEES AT WORK 

Glass-walled liive to be built at Regent’s Park 


new attraction at London Zoo 
this summer will be an in¬ 
door “observation” hive of honey 
bees at the insect house. “We had 
one before the war,” said an 
official. “It had a glass-covered 
‘run’ from the hive to a small 
opening on the outside, wall, en¬ 
abling visitors to watch the bees as 
they came in and out. 

“The hive itself had a glass wall, 
and visitors could actually watch 
the bees making honey. When 
the queen laid her eggs in the early 
summer we sometimes got as many 
as 20,000 bees in the hive. They 
flew out every morning at sunrise, 
visiting the flower beds in near-by 
gardens. They made quite a large 
amount of honey,.and most of it 
was given to the honey-eating 
animals in the Gardens, the kinka- 
jous in particular being very fond 
of it.” . 

SAM OBJECTED 

A new aviary for British birds 
of the crow family has just been 
opened at the London Zoo to re¬ 
place a temporary structure erected 
shortly after the war. 

To transfer the birds to their new 
quarters—near the Small Cats’ 
House—keepers caught up each 
bird in turn and carried it off in a 
large wicker basket. All went 
quietly except the raven, Sam. 
“Sam has been living in his cage 
since 1945 and thoroughly objected 
to the mo,vc,” an official told me. 
“However, he seems happy now.” 

The birds in the. new aviary in¬ 
clude' choughs and jackdaws, a 
rook, a hooded crow, a carrion 
crow, a jay, and a magpie, Each 
flight cage has a background of 
green stonework, against which the 
birds show up to great advantage. 
“Nest boxes have been provided 
for the choughs and the jackdaws,”' 
added the official, “and we hope 
that they will take advantage of 
them in due course.” 


A centre of interest at the rep¬ 
tile house just now is an African 
Royal Python from Sierra Leone 
which is incubating a clutch of ten 
eggs. 

Since its arrival last December, 
the five-foot python had been un¬ 
usually timid and coy. And there 
was some doubt whether the snake, 
exposed to the view of passers-by, 
would continue to “sit.” So Over- 


Frisky anil friend 



Joy Mead, a hostess at Whips- 
nade, makes friends with Frisky 
the lamb in the Children’s Zoo, 


seer R. A, Lanworn laid straw 
around the python to form, a kind 
of nest. 

“She is now sitting well,” Mr. 
Lanworn told me. “The only time 
she comes off her eggs is at night, 
when she goes into the nearby 
pond for a dip. This is a good sign. 
For she goes back to the nest and 
transfers much of the essential 
moisture on to the eggs, which 
have soft leathery ‘shells.’ Incu¬ 
bation period is 60 days and at Che 
.moment we seem all set for a suc¬ 
cessful hatching. Incidentally, it 
is some years since we last hatched 
pythons at the Zoo ” Mr. Lanworn 
added. 


The Zoo’s ostrich house, which 
•for the past four months has had 
a tame blackbird known as Blackie 
unofficially “on the strength,” may 
soon have another. For Blackie 
has found a friend. 

“Blackie came to us out of the 
blue,” Headkeeper Stanley Hexter 
told me. “He had a slightly in¬ 
jured left leg which made things a 
bit difficult for him. So we be¬ 
friended him and fed him. He 
soon responded and for some time 
past has accompanied us around 
the house. In the evenings we shut 
him up in a room, where he roosts 
on a shelf or chair-back. 

“Just lately wc have noticed that 
Blackie has a ‘visitor’-—a hen 
blackbird. Every morning now she 
alights on the ledge outside the 
window and peers in at Blackie 
through Jhe glass. So we propose 
soon to encourage a meeting. We 
have several bushes in the ostrich 
house paddocks and it would be 
interesting if Blackie and his friend 
decide to nest in one of them. If 
they do, we should, of course, take 
the pair under our protection.*^ 

TAME BADGER 

An interesting new arrival at the 
North Mammal House is a tame 
young badger. This animal was 
picked up when only a few weeks 
old by a gamekeeper at Hayward's 
Heath, Sussex. He took it home 
with him and hand-fed it. The 
badger became so attached to the 
keeper that eventually.he took it 
out on his rounds with him. Occa¬ 
sionally the young badger would 
be allowed to race its owner home. 
If it arrived after the gamekeeper 
and found the door shut, it would 
knock the door repeatedly with 
its head. \ 

“The badger is now getting too 
big to be a ‘ pet ’ any longer, so 
it was passed on to us,” said an 
official, ^ 

Craven Hill 


MICAH CLARRE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (5) 



Monmouth wanted to send a message to On a lonely road at dusk that evening Micah was These men were smugglers who had mistaken At that moment another party of smugglers 
the Duke of Beaufort, the most powerful suddenly knocked off his horse by a rope he had Micah for an exciseman on whom they arrived with the real exciseman as their prisoner, 
nobleman in tlie West Country, asking him not seen tied from tree to tree across the road, wanted revenge. They said they were going Westliouse was undaunted and declared that he 
to support the rebellion. But the messenger Then he was attacked by a gang of rough-looking to throw him down a deep pit at the end of arrested them all; and when he heard that Micah 
would take his life in his hands, for he would men, and though he fought gamely, knocking one the cave. Micah told them who he was, but was serving Monmouth he said that he was under 
certainly be hanged if Beaufort chose to of them out, they managed to overpower him, their leader replied: “Your name is not arrest, too. The smugglers laughed and unbound 
remain loyal to King James. Micah volun- Then they hound his arms, and led him and his Clarke but Westliouse,- the same accursed their first prisoner. Then the question arose: 

•Jeered to take the despatches to'the Duke at horse to a deep cave in cliffs on the nearby Bristol exciseman who snackled our poor comrade, dare they let Micah go free now that lie knew the 
Badminton in Gloucestershire. Channel coast. * v Cooper Dick, and swore away his life.” secret of their cave ? 

What chance has Micah of taking the despatches to the Duke of Beaufort ? Sec next week’s instalment 
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SECRET OF THE GORGE 




By Malcolm Saville 


4++++++++++++++ 


The Lone Piners and Nicholas 
Whiteflower are camping in a 
meadow by Bringewood Manor, 
where they have gone to search 
for a stolen diamond necklace 
belonging . to ' the Whiteflower 
family , and which is believed hid¬ 
den in the house or grounds. They 
know that there are others also 
searching for the treasure. The 
. twins slip into the Manor and 
.r each a tower from which vantage 
point they hope to spy out the 
land . Then they hear the sound 
. of footsteps approaching' up the 
stone stairs. 

14. Wreckers in the camp 

TV/Tary and Dickie Morton stared 

, anxiously at the open trap¬ 
door at the top of the tower as 
the sound of approaching -foot¬ 
steps grew louder. Was it Nicholas 
following them or was it one of 
the men they had taken so much 
trouble in avoiding? 

“If it’s one of those men, twin, 
we’re done,” Dickie ; whispered. 
“And not even our brave Mackie 
can save us.” 

But it was Nicholas who stopped 
beneath the trap and smiled up at 
them. 

“You O.K., Nicky? Did you 
dodge the foreman?’’Dickie asked, 


. ; • t 

hoarse with relief. ', “ Do 
know you’re in the house?” 

Nicholas shook his hqad. Then, 
after a pause, • he gasped, “ Did 
you pull the steps up. after you?. 
Pass them down and I’ll come up,” 

. “There weren’t any steps,” Mary 
protested. “We had-to do gym to 
get up here, but we’ve some rope 
off the flagpole. . Here you are.” 

They had to help him, and as 
soon as he was up he lay flat on 
the hot roof until he recovered his 
breath. • . . 

“How did you get on?” Dickie' 
■ said. ' • . 

Nicholas sat up and mopped his 
; face with a grubby handkerchief.' 

“It wasn’t very difficult.' I 
dodged him in the stable and hid 
in the hay loft. Wheii he’d gone 
: I came up here by- a back stair¬ 
case. It was easy. Now let’s have 
a look round.” 

As they peered over the battle- 
; merited parapet and gazed down 
on the scene below, a lorry came 
slowly up the drive and stopped. 
Two r men alighted, both carrying 
heavy burdens. One had an 
enormous coil of rope, and the 
other a large canvas bag. 

“I know those two men, 
They’re the two who wanted to 


they buy 


our sofa at the sale>” Nicholas 
gasplcd, “That one in the brown 
tweed must be the spy who was 
sneaking round our camp last 
night. We know now that they 
are after the necklace. Where are 
they going?” ' . ' . ■' 

. “’ sn’t that the well over there?”- 
Mary pointed. : “That’s where 
they’re going.” , .. 1 

Towards the well 

■ A though the well was in a little • 
'hollow,- they- could see it quite 
clearly from the top of their tower. 

“If the chap,in the brown suit 
heard David reading his copy of 
the letter last night’ then he must 
have heard 1 the clue about ‘where 
the water’,” Nicholas said as they 
watched the two men going slowly 
towards the well, “And if he did, 
p’raps he’s thought of something 
that we haven’t and believes that 
the diamonds are hidden near the 
well or down it. We ought to spy 
on t lose two. I think, the others 
should know about this. Can we 
see any of them?” 

They turned and looked down 
at tneir camp, Dickie, who had 
the sharpest eyes, spoke first, 
“There is somebody there. Two 
people. Look! What are they 
doing, Nicky? They’re running 


about and now 
they’re trying to 
pull up one of the 
tents . , . Can’t you 
see them?” 

Nicholas was the 
first down,. and he 
grabbed the be¬ 
wildered Mackie 
from Mary, who 
followed him. 

Dickie,, shivering 
with excitement, 
came last. They 
raced, down the 
stairs until they were 
giddy, and then the 
twins banged into 
N i c h o 1 a s, who 
seemed to be strug¬ 
gling, with the door. 

. “Open it, open 
it!” Dickie shouted, 
and then he realised 
that Nicholas was 
shouting, too. 

“I can’t. It’s locked itself,. 



“ Listen, Jen 


I thought I heard somebody ” 


I 


can’t remember closing it when I 
rushed in, but T suppose I must 
have done. This is a spring lock, 
and it won’t turn without the key” 

“Heavens!” Mary .said in a 
small voice. “We’re the only 
ones who know that our camp'is 
being raided.” 

• - “But where are Peter and 
Jenny? They were left to guard' 
the camp,” Dickie said. “That 
was the plan. Where have they 
got to?” 

“P’raps they have got into a 
terrific adventure just like us,” 
Mary suggested in a voice that 
trembled partly from excitement 
and partly from fear. 


“I’m beginning to believe that,” 
Nicholas murmured. / : \ 

And that was exactly what had 
happened. Peter and Jenny -had 
found adventure, and it wasn’t the 
kind they wanted, - 

It all happened soon after Tom 
and David left the camp for their 
own expedition after warning 
Peter and Jenny to be careful and 
to remember to whistle the pee¬ 
wit’s call if there . was trouble. ( - 
Thcy expected trouble all right. 
The men they were up against 
were ; dangerous. But the Lone 

Piners did not know from which 
direction the enemy would strike. 
Left on their own in the camp, 

Continued on page 10 
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with Everybody’s 
HOLIDAY touring maps 

There are smashing places you;can get to in a day from 
your holiday-town by car or motorcycle. 
Tell Da d you’ll be navigator on the trips this year- 
show him the wonderful touring maps you’ll 
find’in Everybody’s in the next six weeks .. . they 
give all the most interesting places within easy 
distance of all Britain’s holiday centres. 
It’s great fun plotting the day’s trip with these 
special maps, following the journey 
stage by stage. Buy Everybody’s 
for the next six weeks and then show Dad 
the complete set of maps—you’ll have a 64 -page 
guide you couldn’t possibly buy anywljere else. 
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This complete set of 2 Roumanian stamps showing 
the world’s first space traveller, the Russian dog 
Laika, as well as Sputnik II, will be sent to you 
absolutely FREE. These beautiful, historic stamps 
are scarce, so seize this opportunity now of getting 
them for your FB ) B9nB i raBl tj aa » H M> 

collection— 1 Please send mo free <ft charge the historic 

IDIC D7 B Roumanian Space Bog Stamps, as advertised. Also B 

JrlCQSC U send your new Special Approvals. (I have no need * 
to huy anything.) I enclose 5d. towards postage, A 


1 


tell your par- 0 
eats. Mail to- D 
day (unsealed B 
envelope 2d. 0 
stamp) to : IL 


Name 


Address 


.;.i 

i 

Dept. C.X.33 ® 

-I 


PHILATELIC SERVICES, Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 


FREE 


OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet ot Stamps. 

★ Set of largo 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★ Tran s parent 
Envelopes. 

Ail theso are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to see our famous 
discount - pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, send 8d. extra.) 

• Tell your parents you are writing* 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B56), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



—--F R E E —. 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This -packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 4Ad. in 
stamps for postago; and parents' permission. 
Only used Ur. Colonial Approvals. 
.Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Brox&oiirrte, Herts. 


MALTA 

Eleven different, plus watermark detector 
and perforation gauge, free, accompanying 
40% DISCOUNT COLONIAL APPROVALS'. 
riease tcU your parents and send 3d. stamp . 

Messrs. B. G. W. FLETCHER (M63), 
Woodlands, Church Rd., Stoke Bishop, 
= -BRISTOL, 9 r—:- 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

100 China 1/6 

12 Ilorm Island 
Triangulars 2/* 

. 10 Capo of Good 

IIopc 21- 
10 S.W. Africa 1/6 
10 Barbados 21- 
100 Argentine 3/6 
200 Austria 4/- 
. 50 N. Zealand 21 6 
10 Bolg. Congo 1/3 
25 Burma 2/- 
Pleaae add 3d. tor return postage. 
Full Prico . List sent Free ,■ of Charge. No 
Approvals. Orders, despatched - per return— 
NO WAITING. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GIBBONS* SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1958 EDN., 1,597 Pages, 
PRICK 21/-, Postage 1/9. 

J.A.L. FRANKS _ 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


50 Gt. Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/- 

• 10 Icelaud 1/3 

100 Germany 1/3 

50 Finland 1/3 

25 Ecuador 1/6 

• 10 Hong Kong 1/3 

10 Kenya If- 

25 Peru 1/3 

25 Turkey 1 /• 

50 Russia 2/6 

100 Italy 2/. 


pnfP THE NEW ROYAL 
PK Pi? HISTORICAL 

■ IliaL COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
Coronation & Silver Wedding Stamps Free 

This' packet containing Australian, 
Nigerian At Boutli Alrloan Coronation 
stamps also Australian Royal Visit and a 
Silver Wedding stamp, is offered FRED to 
applicants for ray Bargain „ Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALMON (C2B),119 Beeehcroft RdIpswich 


100 STAMPS FREE 

These IDO different stamps which include 
a large pictorial and many elusive stamps 
will be given free to all who 6end 4d. iu 
stomps and request discount Approvals. 
l*lvase tell your parents . 

BAYONA STAMP COMPANY (CN) 
Heysonts Avenue, Creenbank, Norlltwich, 


cE. IFlRiEErS W,TH Q UAL,TY 

Otc* IT LTu ti. Li.. 6 APPROVALS 

m OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must ■send 3d, 
for postage. (Abroad 1/. 
extra Regd.) Monthly 
selections our special, 
ity . Adult collectors 
catered for, if you wish 
you may join -“THE 
CODESTAMP CLtTB, M 
•Sub. 1/-. Yoif reoeive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gifts. -Approvals 
sent monthly, (postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Wo aim to please. 

rarrnfa'* or Headmaster's 
permission required. 


WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd, (Oept. 51), Canterbury, Kent 



SECRET OF THE GORGE 


Continued from page 9 * . 

the two girls tried to make a 
sensible plan. 

44 I’m sure they’ve left us the 
finost difficult job,” Jenny grum¬ 
bled. “I hate that old mill, but 
I wasn’t going to-'tell them so. 
When do we start?” : ' 

“ Now,” Peter re piled, and led 
the way across the meadow to the 
bow bridge. All was quiet and 
peaceful as they .stood together on 
the edge of the river. 

. “'I believe poor Harriet might 
have hidden the necklace under 
the arch of the bridge,” Peter sug¬ 
gested. “Let’s look.” 

On the gorge side of the bridge 
they scrambled down a steep bank, 
through nettles to a little raised 
beach of smooth pebbles over 
which the water was swirling, and 
crouched there with the water run¬ 
ning over their ankles. No sun¬ 
shine ever reached the stone arch, 
and 'the cold struck through their 
thin clothes. 

Voices on the bridge 

For five minutes they searched 
the stones of which the arch was 
built. Many little ferns were grow¬ 
ing in the crevices where the 
mortar had crumbled away, but 
none of the stones were loose and 
there.were no ledges or gaps in 
which a necklace could be hidden. 

Jenny’s teeth began to chatter. 
“S-s-silly of me, I know, but I’m 
j-jo-jolly cold. I don’t think we’ll 
find anything Here.” 

“Doesn’t look like it,” Peter 
admitted, and then, in a whisper: 
“Listen, Jen, I thought I heard 
somebody.” 

They crouched against the cold 
stones of the arch just as there 
were footsteps on the bridge. A 
strange, rough voice said: “Look 
out! There’s a blinking great hole 
here.” 

“Do wait. I’ve no breath left. 
What a crazy way to spend the 
afternoon.” 

Jenny and Peter looked at each 


other in surprise. The last speaker 
was a girl, but both the strangers 
spoke in.a rough country accent. 

“You know why,” the first 
speaker went on. “There arc 
seven kids sleeping in little tents 
in the meadow, and it’s our job 
to get rid of them.” 

The footsteps and voices died 
away. ; . ., 

“Let’s follow them. You heard 
what they said,” Jenny whispered. 
“They’re going .to try to get rid 
of us.” 

When they got on to the.bank 1 
again there .was no sign or sound 
of the two strangers. -; 

“It’s no use staying! here, 
Jenny,” Peter said. “I think'we. 
ought to go back to the camp 
and sec if it is all right.” 

At the cottage 

They walked slowly across the 
sunlit meadow to the bushes 
screening the camp. Without 
looking right or. left, they walked 
in single file along the track to the 
little clearing where the tents were. 
AH was as they had left it.'-; 

“Well, they haven’t come here 
yet,” Jenny said. “Of course, wc 
may be mistaken about them. But 
I don’t think so. . Let’s go and see 
the mill and cottage. Wc did 
promise we would, and, I don’t 
think we’re being watched.” 

They reached the cottage at last. 

As before, the atmosphere was 
chill and dank, and Peter won- 
deed why she had ever agreed to 
explore this horrible place. They 
were staring at the cottage when 
some instinct made her turn. Her 
hand Hew to her mouth as she 
stifled a scream. 

A youth and a girl were stand¬ 
ing a few yards away watching 
them, , • 

“Having a look round, I sup¬ 
pose,” the youth sneered. “Per¬ 
haps you’d like me to help. You 
were going to look in .the 
cottage?” 

Peter tried to make her voice 



‘sound normal. ‘“That’s'our busi¬ 
ness,” she replied, . 

The youth shrugged, and went 
past them to the door. He pulled 
at the planks nailed -across the 
opening, and in a few minutes tvvo 
pieces of wood hung loosely. 

“There you arc. Like to look 
inside?” he invited; “Because 
you’re going to, anyway,” and he 
• pushed Peter up to the door and 
over the threshold. 

“And the other little fool,” the 
youth yelled, and Jenny was 
pushed in, too. Before the tvvo 
girls could,do anything, the boards 
were palled across the door again, 
and Peter and Jenny found them¬ 
selves in complete darkness! - 
To be continued 

STAMP NEWS 

(Joya paintings arc reproduced on 
a ten-value set issued, in 
Spain, Each stamp has a frame 
of gold. • 

(Jlassroom scenes arc depicted 
on a North Vict-Nam set to 
help a drive to end illiteracy. 

T^o of the latest Rumanian 
■ stamps to reach this country 
show the Russian dog, Laika, which 
was sent up in Sputnik 2. Only 
a limited number were printed and 
they arc likely to be in great 
demand. 

More than 150 million World 
Scout Jubilee Jamboree 
stamps were sold last year. 

Norway has just issued new 
stamps showing King Olav 
in uniform. 

India has a special stamp to mark 
the hundredth birthday of 
Dr.. D. K. Karvc, a celebrated 
educationist,‘ social worker, - and 
pioneer of women’s education. 

^nnigoni's portrait of the Queen 
is reproduced on new West 
IndiesJFcderation stamps, issued to 
mark the opening of the first 
Federal Parliament by Princess 
Margaret on April 22 in Trinidad. 


7 " 

> THREE Queen Elizabeth Issues ot 

| BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 3 

; (Onr a I tractive LslamJs iu the Leeward * 

* Brunt )—with a population less than < 
7,000 11 I !) havo recently issued large < 
Li-coloured pictorials showing . Island * 
sucues. These superb MINT stamps will ^ 
be sent at oucc,- 

ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

to nil genuine collectors requesting ouo * 
of my Discount Approval selections. I < 
also present purchasers with a .SPECIAL 

> SURPRISE GIFT, worth more than the 

> above, and I operate a genuine profit- 
sharing BONUS SCHEME for all customers 
making reasonable regular purchases. 

Please tell your parents. 

You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. VI/CN) 

> 7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. < 
^ ^^cuclosing 3d. stamp for postage, ^ 4 


Ri$3 



We offer YOU an ultra-rapid British- 
Made Gratispool film FREE! So that 
you may try the amazing Gratispool 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“CATCH.” Send this advert, with 
name,.address and 6d, stamp to cover 
postage, packing, etc. Free film will 
be sent by return. THESE SIZES 
ONLY—620, 120 and 127. 

FAMOUS FOR 20 YEARS. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.5), GLASGOW, C.1 
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YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 


It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To all owners of 
BRICKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 into 
Kit At which enables you to build six 
‘additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 27/6. 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 27/6 AND 51/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

if your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address, of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


FREE 10 WORLD RARITIES 

To genuino applicants for the CHEAPEST 
and BEST APPROVALS obtainable today. 
Wo aim to encourage stamp collecting and 
provide tho means at the JlINIJIUSl 
POSSIBLE COST. 

Please ask your parents and write to: 

(C) B. & G. LEE & CO. 

15 Bidhams Cresc., Taclworth, Surrey 

(Enclose 4id. for postago.) 


GILBERT*. 

ELLICE 


3 obsolete 
OEO. VI mint 
large ' 
Pictorials 

and largo 

GHANA INDEPENDENCE stamp 
to all.sending 3d. postago for,discount 
Approvals, rlease tell parents. t 

S. REY (GG), 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 


PICTURE CARDS 

We offer complete sets in clean condition. 


50 Planes 
45 Birds 
50 Ships 
50 Cards 
50 Trains 
50 "Space" 


,.v 2/0 
2/0 
2/0 
2/9 
2/0 
2/0 


50 Pishes - ... 2/9 

50 Cricket ... 2/0 
50 Animals ... 2/9 
50 Footballers 2/9 
50 Butterflios 2/0 
50 Soldiers ... 2/9 


. 100 different cards 3/- post Iree; 

Send 6cl. for CATALOGUE of 1,500 series. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. "C"), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.l 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
. Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List . 

A. N, BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CjV), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


AMAZING OFFER! 

/flluablc lot of 50 AIRMAIL TRIANGULAR & 
UCTORIAL STAMPS—some in pairs—priced 
,y Stanley Gibbons at over £1. Plus List of 

. 70 FREE PARCELS 

All yours for 1/3 (plus 3d. postage.) 

* • = Snip—50 SWISS M. ' ' . 

I. ASHWORTH, Stretford, Manchester 
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I PUZZLE 

PARADE j 


JUMBLED PEOPLE 



'JYie six illustrations in circles will provide surnames. When you have 
found them, link them correctly with the Christian names to give 
six well-known people. 


GUESS THE BIBB 
Think of the name of a bird 
that cannot fiy. Then use some of 
the letters in the name to answer 
each of the following clues. 

Qne who invites us to the party. 
A child’s bed. 

Decay. 

A curly lettuce. 

Bustle or agitation. 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS.—1 Go 
away ! 4 Encounter. 7 A new 
one sweeps clean ! 8 Unrestricted. 

10 Shop’s money-box.. 12 Play¬ 
thing. 13 Large inn. 14 Title. 

15 Nuisances. 17 Affirmative. 19. 

To catch sight of. 20 You sprinkle 
it on some of your food. 21 
Change. 22 Sensible. 23 Afresh. 

READING DOWN.—1 Not 
hard. 2 To do as ordered. 3 
Mineral. 4 Machine. 5 Give out. 

6 Road tax. 9 Flowing garments. 

11 Even, 13 Belonging to him. 

14 Fashion or mode of dress. 15 
Church benches. 16 A measure 
of nine inches. 17 Tale. 18 Irish 
dish. 20 Ocean, 

Answer next week. 


FIND THE PLACES 
, Re-arrange the letters of the 
last word in each line to find the 
answer to the clue. 

^ sea that is a thorn? 

A river that is a heron? 

A town in pairs? 

A country for the laity? 
v A mountain that is neat? 

A port that is a dean? 

An island „of hordes? 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

. (Answers are given in column 5) 

1. Wc condoned his mistake. 4. It is a fraternal .relationship. 

A—Excused it. A—Unchanging. 

B—Discovered it. «... ,B—Just friendly, ... 

C—Blamed him for it. C—Like a brother. 


2. Wc must mitigate these condi¬ 

tions. ■ • 

A—Endure them. 

B—Relieve them. 

C—Examine them. 

T > . 

3. Your remarks are irrelevant. 
A—Beside the point. 

B—Disrespectful. 

C—Not clearly explained. 


5. I crossed the road obliquely. 
. A—In obedience to orders, 

B—Absent-mindedly. 

! C—At an angle. 

6. We must find, a synonym. 
A—Word meaning the same. 
B—Short cut. 

C—Pen-name. 


FEEDING TIME 

The zoo was a favourite spot of ' 
Billy’s, so'he was delighted when 
Mummy and Daddy said that they 
would take him and Paul there the 
following Saturday. 

When the day came Billy was 
too excited to eat much lunch and 
as soon as the meal was over, he 
began bustling around. 

“ We must remember to take ‘ 
some food for the animals,” he 
. said. He saw a bagful of buns 
on the kitchen table and stuffed 
them into his mac pocket. 

Arriving at the zoo, they went to 
see the sea-lions fed. 

As the keeper tossed the fish 
high into the air, Billy was 
reminded that he felt hungry. He 
ate one of the buns out of the bag 
and offered another to Paul. 

Then they moved on to the 
bears* enclosure, and Billy was 
. about to toss in one of His buns 
when he saw a notice: Please do 
not feed the animals. He and Paul 
ate two more buns and went on 
to the penguins’ pool. 

LUCKY DIP 

STRANGE, BET TRUE 
Jn Whitby Parish Churchyard is 
the memorial to two people 
who were born on the same day, 
were married on their birthday, 
and died on the same day at the 
age of 80. 

THRIFTY 

The C N office boy has a plan 
- for saving quickly. He sug¬ 
gests that by beginning with a 
farthing, doubling it the next day, 
and doubling the amount the next 
day, and so on for 30 days, he 
will have over £1,000,000! 

A NEAT PENCIL HOLDER 
J-Jere is an easy way to make a 
pencil holder from corrugated 
paper and adhesive tape. Cut a 
strip of the paper about 2y inches 
wide and a foot long and make 



it v into a roll; fasten it with 
adhesive tape. Paint in a bright 
colour, and when dry give it a 
coat of varnish. When this is dry 
the holder will be quite firm,* arid 
pencils and paintbrushes can then 
be placed in the grooves ready for 
instant use. With this holder, 
pencils of different \colours can 
easily be chosen when needed. 


JACKO’S BAGPIPES PROVIDE BUBBLING AIRS 



AT THE ZOO 

Again he pulled out t\Vo buns, 
but Daddy said: “I shouldn't give 
buns to the penguins—they prefer 
fish.” Once again Billy and Paul 
showed that they preferred buns. 

The lions had a great bone in 
front of them and it was obvious 
that they would not like a bun. 
The camels merely turned their 
heads away when Billy held one 
out. And the zebras did not even 
look up. But Billy and Paul 
obliged again. 

Finally, they sat down for a rest. 
A group of sparrows promptly flew 
down and stopped a few feet away. 

.. “Here’s someone you can feed,” 
said Daddy. 

“Good idea,” replied Billy, and 
he dived his hand into his pocket. 
Then his face dropped. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Daddy. “Aren’t you going to give 
them a piece of your bun?” 

“I can’t,” wailed Billy, pulling 
out an empty bag. “We’ve eaten 
it—them, I mean.” 



SPOT THE ... 

yellowhammer, a handsome bird 
measuring about six-and-three- 
quartcr inches long, as it haunts 
the hedges in country lanes. The 
plumage 
varies, some 
birds having 
more brown 
streaks on 
their backs 
than others. 

The older 
male has more 
yellow than a 
younger bird, 
while the female is duller and also 
has a black “moustache” line. 
When seen in flight from the rear 
they appear to be bright brown, 
yellow-headed birds, with white 
outer-tail feathers. The yellow- 
hammer is famed for its song, 
which sounds like “a - little bit 
of bread and no cheese.” 

HOWLER 

JJors d’oeuvre is French for 
cart-horse. After dark it is 
known as night-mare. 

FLIGHT OF FANCY 
r fwo caterpillars were crawling 
along a cabbage leaf when a 
butterfly flew overhead. 

One caterpillar turned to the 
other and said:. “You’ll never 
catch me going in one of those 
flying machines.” 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A To condone is to forgive; to pass 

over without any blame. (From Latin 
eondonarc, to make a gift, to refrain from 
punishing.) 

2. B To mitigate is to lessen the severity 
or evil of something; to make it more 

' easily borne. (From Latiu mitigare , to 
make soft.) 

3. A Irrelevant means unrelated; having 
uo hearing on the subject. (From Latin 
ir-, not, mid rclevans, making light or easy.) 

4. C Fraternal is brotherly, (From Latin 
frater , a brother.) 

5. C Oblique means not at right angles; 

indirect, (From Latin obti'iuus, "sidelong, 
(diluting,) ' .* 

6. A A synonym is a word having a similar 

meaning to another. (From Greek 
synotiymon — syn, alike, ami onoiua, a 
name.) • . . 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Jumilled people. Inigo Jones; Jolui Knox; 
Edward Elgar; Charles Lamb; Albert 

j Einstein ; Francis Drake. • ,.* 

Guess the bird. Ostrich—host, cot, rot, cob, 
stir. * 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Find the places. North; Rhone : Paris; 
Italy ; Etna ; Aden ; Rhodes. » ' * 1 ' 
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Schoolboy stars at 



Wembley Stadium will be taken 
over on Saturday by school¬ 
boy footballers, when England 
play Scotland in the annual inter¬ 
national. Schools teams of the 
two countries have been meeting 
since 1911, and of the 43 batches 
played, England hold the lead with 
20 victories against 14 by the 
Scots, with nine drawn. 

Some of today’s greatest players 
made their first appearance at 
Wembley in an English Schools 
side. In the 1950 match which 
England won 8-2, a wee inside- 
forward named Johnny Haynes 
scored five brilliant goals. Today 
he is captain of Fulham, and a 
regular . member of the' England 
forward line. Other famous 
players who appeared in that Eng¬ 
lish team at Wembley arc Eddie 
Clamp, of Wolves; Ronnie Cope 
(Manchester United); and Ray 
Parry' (Bolton Wanderers). The 
two last-named players should be 
at Wembley again on Saturday 


week, when they appear for their 
clubs in the F.A. Cup Final. 

Saturday is also a big day at 
Hampden Park, Glasgow, and. a 
crowd of over 140,000 is likely to 
sec this season’s Scottish "Cup 
Final between Clyde and 
Hibernian. Clyde last won the 
trophy ' in 1955, when they beat 
Celtic. Hibernian have twice won 
the Cup in the past, in 1887 and 
T 902, but since then they have 
been unsuccessful, although they 
have reached the Final four times 
•—the last occasion being in 1947. 

Football anniversary 

J^ussia has been known as a 
footballing country only in 
fairly recent times—but the game 
was actually introduced there just 
60 years ago. This season is 
also the 20th anniversary of the 
U.S.S.R. Football Championship. 
To mark the occasion, special 
anniversary prizes have - been 
instituted. . 


The Figure 3 

-AND ITS MULTIPLES- 
CAME UP AflWN 
ANDAdNNIN 
THE CAREER OF 
(SOALKEEPEK 

DICKPYM 


he First played for eyeter 

IN MARCH (THE THIRD MONTH), IQIZ. 


Sporting Flashbacks 


The Children's N e wspaper, April 26, 19S8 


NINE YEARS LATER, HE JOINED 
Bolton, remaining’ with them 
FOR ANOTHER NINE YEARS... 

HE PLAYED 3 TIMES FOR ENGLAND^ 

AND WAS DN THE WINNING SIDE IN ■ 

3 CUP FINALS , PLAYED AT 

3-YEAR INTERVALS (1923-6-$ ) 



ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST OF 
Continental 
SOCCER STARS 
PLAYED OUTSIDER 
RIGHT FOR A 
CZECH CLUB 
KNOWN AS 
SLAVIA 
(PRAGUE) 


A BROKEN LEG 
BROUGHT HIS 
FOOTBALL CAREER! 

TO AN- END. • I 
HE WAS LATER I 
TO BECOME 
PRESIDENT OF I 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

HIS NAME? ’A ... 

dr.benes itim 



DECLARING THEIR 
INNINGS CLOSED 



Tony 
shows 
the way 

Susan Penney (16) of 
Bicklcy, Kent, has been 
chosen for a year’s 
’ training under Tony 
Mottram, the . former 
British tennis cham¬ 
pion. Here she is being 
shown the correct back¬ 
hand stroke during in¬ 
struction at Barnes, 
Surrey. 


Champions in a swimming hole 

Australia's champion swimmers 
Jon (15) and lisa (13) Konrads 
recently gave exhibitions in a 
swollen, muddy swimming hole in 
the bush before a handful of 
country children. 

While In Melbourne last Febru¬ 
ary for the National champion¬ 
ships—-of which they won the 
lion’s share between them—the 


Konrads were asked if they would 
attend a small carnival at the bush 
town of Tarcutta, 300 miles from 
Sydney. 

They readily agreed, and a few 
days ago, cheered on by children 
on the grass-lined banks, they 
entered the old vvaterhole with its 
lanes marked off with string 
threaded through cotton reels. 


Two of the world’s greatest 
cricketers have announced 
their retirement from the game— 
Everton Weekcs and Clyde Wal¬ 
cott. Their - batting records speak 
for themselves. Everton Weekcs 
appeared for the West Indies in 
48 Test matches, in which he 
scored 4455 runs, including 15 
centuries—five of them in succes¬ 
sive innings in 1948-49. Clyde 
Walcott played in 42 Tests, scoring 
3714 runs, also including 15 cen¬ 
turies. In the 1955 series against 
Australia, he twice hit centuries in 
each innings of a Test. 

Both Everton Weekes and Clyde 
Walcott were as popular off the 

Cricket made easy 

^Foreigners have a great deal of 
difficulty in following the rules 
of cricket, This • schoolboy’s 
definition may—or may not—help 
them. 1 

‘‘You have two sides, one.out 
in the field and one in. Each man 
in the side that’s in goes out, and 
when he is out he comes in and 
the next man goes in until he is 
out. 

“When they.arc all out, the side, 
that’s been out in.the field comes 
in and the side that’s been in goes 
out and tries to get'those coming, 
in out. 

“Then when both sides have 
been in and' out—including not¬ 
outs—that’s the end of the gamc.V 


cricket field as they were in front 
of the spectators,. especially in 
Lancashire, where they played in 
League cricket. 

Two other well-known Test 
cricketers who have announced 
that they have played their last. 
Test cricket are Abdul Hafecz 
Kardar, captain of Pakistan, and 
his country’s fast bowler, Khan 
Mohammad. Both arc very.popu¬ 
lar in this country, for A. H. 
Kardar won his Blue at Oxford 
and also played for Warwickshire, 
and Khan Mohammad has 
appeared in League cricket. 

Yet another popular batsman 
who has given up first-class cricket 
is Arthur Fagg, who has been with 
Kent, .since 1.932. Although 
hampered by illness during his 
career, he scored over 27,000 runs, 
including the record of double cen¬ 
turies (244 and 202 not out) in 
each innings of the match against 
Essex in 1938. 


Girl with 700 

ribbons 

An Australian schoolgirl, ^year- 
old Kerry Hunter-King, re¬ 
cently won her . 700th champion¬ 
ship ribbon for horsemanship. i 

Show riding, especially over the 
difficult Olympic, courses, is. an 
exacting sport, but Kerry has 
all the qualities that make a 
good horsewoman—strong nerves, 
superb judgment, good hands, and/ 
most of all,’ fine horsemanship. 

She was only six when she com¬ 
peted in the Brisbane Royal Show 
in a riding class. This was her 
first big show and she was placed 
fourth. Since then she has steadily 
followed success with success. 

Modest and unassuming, Kerry 
says most of the honours she has 
gained arc due to her pony 
Heather Bell. 

“I just have to sit on her and 
I know she will always jump,” 
says Kerry. “She never baulks, 
and, unlike most, hunters, she can 
take a jump from almost any 
angle.” 


5 * iftMT - mpufX iff* nr & pay off any item. sWa m. for mus. lists. 

K OErOSITjsoL© tennis 

n n a kin mfw Grnaf Fun — 


BRAND NEW 

WATERPROOFED Vent 

-,-- for CYCmSTS, ] 

/ HIKERS.BEACIlJ 

/ gardens 

\Sleens 2 People 
JUNIOR | 

( Cash j 
Price j 

Plus 2/6 carr. 
C.O.D, extra. 
In -strong tent nloth. Complete with pegs. 
Two 3-inere .poles in handy carrying bag. 
Lightweight. Simplo to orect. Size 5 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide. 3 ft. high, 4 ill. walls. 



34'9i 



Dus 2/6 2L/P. 

The perfect tennis trainer. In ,.., 
box comnleto with 1‘oles, Bases, 

G uy ropes, Pegs, cto., an d 
tethered Solo . Tennis Ball. 
Ideal for garden, holidays. 


SENIOR Size 42/6, plus 3/- carr. 
C.O.'LK vxt. 6' Jong, 4'6" wide, 3'9" 

• _high, 9" wnlte._ 



REAL RADIO CinfsTALS E ET 

flAf Without Inc. 

Vll'*" ’phones ’phones 31/- 

LU ]-- 


REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 
NOT A TOY! Earphones essrntial. 
Ideal for Bedrooms, Frivate listen- 
j ing. Radio-minded boys,-etc. No Flee., No Batts. 

Works auy where. Bakelitc case — unbreakable. 

I 4" x 2" X 4". Tins 2/- I’JITcg. C.O.D. extra. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. CNP.7G), 623-7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What does a sculler do when 
he “catches a’crab”? - ■ 

2; What is the world high-jump 
record? 

3. Can sponge, bats be used in 
table tennis competitions in this, 
country? 

4. Jrl° w many athletes have run 
a mile in under four minutes?:. 

5. When were the New Zealand 
cricketers last in England? . ' 

6. What is the size of a croquet 

court? • , . 

•Sp.TCit 
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Skaters three 

The Southern. Counties Tcc- 
Skating Championships -will 
he held at the Richmond Rink next Wednesday, April 30, and 
oiic who hopes to skate'to the top is 13-ycar-old Valerie 
Hunt (left) of ICcw. Although thrcc-year-old Geraldine 
McDonnell is not yet ready for such* competitions, she and 
her doll arc frequent visitors to the Richmond Ice*Rink. 
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